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severely handicapped him in his task. This manifests itself in many cases, for 
example, on page 191 he rejoices candidly in having discovered the source of the 
spiritual-allegoric debat between Misericorde, Paix, Justice and Viriti, in the 
Meditations upon the Life of Christ, of S. Bonaventura. This discovery, how- 
ever, had already been made in 1907, in a Bryn Mawr Dissertation by Hope 
Traver, under the title: The Four Daughters of God. A study of the Versions 
of this Allegory, with especial reference to those in Latin, French, and English. 
(Bryn Mawr College Monographs, Monograph Series, vol. VI.) 
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Professor Max Forster has contributed to Streitberg's Germanische BiUiothek 
an Altenglisches Lesehuch fiir AnfSnger (Heidelberg, 1913, M. 1. 40, Leinwand- 
band M. 2. — .)• The book runs to 6/ pages, the space being about equally 
divided between text and glossary. The text contains thirteen specimens, 
which ofiEer considerable variety, — a selection from the Epinal Glosses, CcBdmon's 
Hymn, an excerpt from the Vespasian Psalter, a passage from the Winchester 
Annals, a specimen of the twelfth century poetic version of passages in the 
Book of Daniel, etc._ The selections have been made, the editor declares, in the 
interest of linguistic, rather than literary and historical studies. "Unsere 
kiinftigen Lehrer der neuenglischen Sprache und Kultur, " he says, "auf einem 
so vielseitigen, umfangreichen und schwierigen Wissensgeljiete sich Erkenntnis 
anzueignen haben, dass die Erlemung der altengUschen Sprache fiir sie nicht 
mehr Selbstzweck sein kann, sondern in erster Linie der Einsicht in die Ent- 
wicklung der englischen Schriftsprache zu dienen hat." In pursuance of this 
plan Professor Forster has enriched his vocabulary by recording after the Anglo- 
Saxon words modern English derivatives (including dialect forms), as well as 
cognates from the Germanic dialects. Moreover, in his definitions of words he 
seeks to show the historical development of their meanings. In preparing the 
text the editor has in many cases made use of facsimiles and photographs. 
"Im allgemeinen habe ich mich einer ziemlich konservativen Textgestalt 
befleissigt." A complete varia lectio is given, however, only in the case of 
Cadmon's Hymn. In his brief Uterary and historical introductions to the sev- 
eral texts, Professor Forster has given more room to theological matters than 
is ordinarily accorded in textbooks, because he thinks that "eine Verbreitung 
der Forschungs-ergebnisse der wirklich wissenschaftlichen Theologie in den 
Kreisen unserer Gebildeten nicht nur das Einzelleben vertiefen, sondern auch 
unser spaimungsreiches Gemeinschaftsleben erleichtern wiirde. " 

******** 

Professor Benjanun Rand of Harvard University has edited for the Cambridge 
University Press (1914) Shaftesbury's Second Characters or The Language of 
Forms. The volume was so entitled because it was intended as a complement 
to the "Characteristics," his "charges" being in general, as he declares, "the 
raising of art and the improvement of virtue in the living, and in posterity to 
come." It was Shaftesbury's plan to incorporate in a single work A Letter 
concerning Design, A Notion of lite Historical DrauglU or Tablclure of The Judg- 
ment of Hercules, An Appendix concerning the Emblem of Cebes, Plastics or the 
Original Progress and Power of Designator y Art. This programme was carried 
out, with the exception that he did not live to write the projected Appendix on 
the Emblem of Cebes. In lieu of this. Professor Rand has published a translation 
of Cebes' Tablet which he found among the Shaftesbury manuscripts in the 
Record Office but which is not in Shaftesbury's handwriting. It is conjectured 
by the editor that the Notes to the translation might at least have been dictated 
by Shaftesbury as their "language and thought bear such a close resemblance to 
the contents of a letter written to Pierre Coste. " The inception of the book 
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"was due, it is said, to a conversation with his noble patron, and its final aim is 
described as the revival of art, particularly in England. The most striking 
feature of it is an abiding faith in liberty and in the artistic judgment of the 
people as the true foundation of any revival in liberal arts. Persistent efforts, 
he argues, must therefore be made, with the growing freedom, to secure the best 
models, to seek correct standards, and to found academies of instruction, in 
order to create a cultivated taste in the general public." 

The treatise entitled Plastics, which its author regarded as the most important 
of the four mentioned above, appears for the first time in Professor Rand's 
edition. It is of interest as a supplement to the Characteristics, turning to 
practical account the speculations of that treatise. "The counterpart of 'First 
Characters' is to be found in 'Second Characters.' The former is speculative, 
the latter practical. The 'Second Characters' correspond as it were to the under- 
parts of a drama." Shaftesbury here maintains that Truth in art "is not so 
much a copy of reality as of appearance"; he defends "the part played by 
instinct and natural sagacity as the source of the idea of the beautiful"; and 
"plastic truth and decorum are deemed as with Plato the culminating excellence 
of artistic production. " Setting up, then, a standard of decorum, Shaftesbury 
looked to nature as well as to ancient models to correct the imperfect taste of 
his time. He considered it the mission of art to touch life at every point, carry- 
ing over into the life of the community such inspiration as had produced the 
artist's work. "In future generations," writes Professor Rand, "wherever 
there is refinement and true culture the influence of this modern classical philoso- 
pher must be felt." 



The latest addition to Professor Herford's admirable Arden Shakespeare is 
The Winter's Tale, edited by H. B. Charlton of Victoria University, Manchester 
(D. C. Heath and Co.). Like previous issues in the series, the book contains 
besides Text and Introduction, a considerable body of Notes, two Appendixes 
on the Early Version of the Story and the Metre respectively, a Glossary, an 
Index of Words and a General Index. The Introduction is made up of sections 
on The Date and Literary History of the Play, Source of the Plot, and Critical 
Appreciation. Mr. Charlton thinks that The Winter's Tale "marks the time 
when Shakespeare had arisen from the depths of tragic gloom and could look on 
life serenely and with infinite pleasure and pity; when he saw deep wrongs 
righted and human nature justified in the majestic fortitude of its sufferers and 
the native goodness of its children: when repentance, forgiveness, and recon- 
ciliation were his theme and his faith." But in the light of Professor Thorn- 
dike's work, with which Mr. Charlton seems to be acquainted, isn't all of this 
somewhat out of date? In the second division of his Introduction, the editor 
compares The Winter's Tale and the Pandosto, and has something to say with 
the aid of Mr. Wolff's Greek Romances about the sources of Greene's story. He 
refers to Caro's study in an early volume of Englische Studien, but we find no 
mention of de Perrott's article in Herrig's Archiv (v. 130) deahng with the 
interesting analogue of the sheepshearing scene to be found in Feliciano de 
Silvas' A madis de Graecia. 



For J. C. Smith's Select Plays of Shakespeare (Clarendon Press, 1914), Mr. H. 
J. C. Grierson has edited in a refreshingly competent way the tragedy of Macbeth. 
After a judicious criticism of the text he reaches the conclusion that "all that we 
can say with confidence of the play as it stands is that, with the exception of 
the Hecate interludes, no parts of the play can be safely detached as certainly 
not Shakespearean. His hand has touched everything. " The editor's analysis 
of the characters of the chief persons of the drama, including a highly original 
comparison between Macbeth and John Bunyan, his consideration of the play 
as one rooted in Celtic and popular tradition, and the careful study of the plot in 
relation to its source, all unite to make the Introduction an uncommonly sub- 
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stantial and stimulating essay. Mr. Smith, the general editor, has written for 
the edition two Appendixes, one on the Structure and Staging of the Play, the 
other on its Prosody. The editors have further provided Notes and a Glossary. 



In The Oxford Book of American Essays (Oxford University Press, 1914), 
Professor Brander Matthews has found places in the company of Irving, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and Lowell for twelve writers still living, these constituting a 
little less than a half of the whole number represented. Among them one looks 
in vain for any of the younger generation. President Butler and Professor Trent 
being the youngest in the group. The editor has excluded from the volume 
literary criticism and "all set orations." These self-imposed restrictions fail to 
account, however, for the omission, let us say of Professor Perry, from a volume, 
which is large enough to include Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Lodge. On the whole, 
however, the pleasing variety of the matter which the book contains and the 
lively or substantial interest of the individual essays happily attest the taste at 
once catholic and eclectic of the accomplished editor. 



Mr. W. T. Young, Lecturer in English Literature in the University of London 
and Joint Editor of the Cambridge Anthologies has written an Introduction to the 
Study of English Literature (Cambridge, England: University Press, 1914). 
The volume is recommended as an introduction to the Cambridge History of 
English Literature. It maintains "fairly rigidly" a division into prose and verse 
for each period. 



Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson has edited for the Pitt Press Series (Cambridge 
University Press) the Essays of Elia in two volumes. The edition is furnished 
with a brief introduction and numerous notes, which have been conveniently 
indexed. In an appendix are printed passages omitted from the text of the 
collected essays. 



Professor Frederick Tupper of the University of Vermont and Professor 
James W. Tupper of Lafayette College have added to the Oxford English Series 
(Oxford University Press, 1914), Representative English Dramas from Dryden to 
Sheridan. The book contains twelve plays with an introductory essay for each, 
Notes, and a Bibliography. 



